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BEAUTY. | 
(Continued from No. 15.) 


What we have now said is enough, we believe, 
to give an attentive reader that general conception 
of the theory before us, which is all that we can 
hope to give in the narrow limits to which we 
are confined. It may be observed, however, that 
we have spoken only of those sorts of beauty that 
we think capable of being resolved into some 
passion, or emotion, or pretty lively sentiment 
of our nature; and though these are undoubtedly 
the highest and most decided kinds of beauty, it 
is certain that there are many things called beau- 
tiful which cannot claim so lofty a connection. 
It is necessary, therefore, to observe, that though 
every thing that excites any feeling worthy to be 
called an emotion by its beauty or sublimity, will 
be found to be related to the natural objects of 
human passions or affections, there are many 
things which are pleasing or agreeable enough to 
be called beautiful, in consequence of their rela- 
tion merely to human convenience and comfort ; 
many others that please by suggesting ideas of 
human skill and ingenuity; and many that obtain 
the name of beautiful, by being associated with 
human fortune, vanity,orsplendour. After what 
has been already said, it will not be necessary 
either to exemplify or explain these subordinate 
phenomena. Itis enough merely to suggest, that 
they all please upon the same great principle of 
sympathy with human feelings; and are explained 
by the simple and indisputable fact, that we are 
pleased with the direct contemplation of human 
comfort, ingenuity, and fortune. All these, in- 
deed, obviously resolve themselves into the great 
object of sympathy—human enjoyment. Con- 
venience and comfort is but another name for a 
lower, but very indispensable ingredient of that 
emotion. Skill and ingenuity readily present 
themselves as means by which enjoyment may 
be promoted; and high fortune, and opulence, 
and splendour pass, at least at a distance, for its 
certain causes and attendants. The beauty of 
fitness and adaptation of parts, even in the works 
of nature, is derived from the same fountain,— 
partly by means of its obvious analogy to works 
of human skill, and partly by suggestions of that 
creative power and wisdom to which human 
destiny is subjected. The feelings, therefore, 
associated with all those qualities, though scarcely 
rising to the height of emotion, are obviously in 
a certain degree pleasing or interesting; and, 
when several of them happen to be united in one 
object, may accumulate to a very great degree of 
beauty. It is needless, we think, to pursue these 
general propositions through all the details to 





which they so obviously lead. We shall confine 
ourselves, therefore, to a very few remarks upon 
the beauty of architecture and the beauty of ver- 
sification, both which, we think, are obviously 
of this description. 

There are few things about which men of virtu 
are more apt to rave than the merits of the Gre- 
cian architecture ; and most of those who affect 
an uncommon purity and delicacy of taste, talk 
of the intrinsic beauty of its proportions as a thing 
not to be disputed, except by barbarian ignorance 
and stupidity. Mr. Alison, we think, was the 
first who gave a full and convincing refutation of 
this mysterious dogma; and, while he admits, in 
the most ample terms, the beauty of the objects 


in question, has shown, we think, in the clearest | 


manner, that it arises entirely from the combina- 
tion of the following associations :—I1st, The 
association of utility, convenience, or fitness for 
the purposes of the building; 2d, Of security 
and stability, with a view to the nature of the 
materials; 3d, Of the skill and power requisite 
to mould such materials into forms so commo- 
dious; 4th, Of magnificence, and splendour, 
and expense; 5th, Of antiquity; and, 6thly, 
Of Roman and Grecian greatness. His obser- 
vations are summed up in the following short 
sentence. 


“The proportions,”’ he observes, * of these orders, 
it is to be remembered, are distinct subjects of beauty, 
from the ornaments with which they are embellished, 
from the magnificence with which they are executed, 
from the purposes of elegance they are intended to 
serve, or the scenes of grandeur they are destined to 
adorn. It is in such scenes, however, and with such 
additions, that we are accustomed to observe them ; 
and, while we feel the effect of all these accidental 
associations, we are seldom willing to examine what 
are the causes of the complex emotion we feel, and 
readily attribute to the nature of the architecture it- 
self the whole pleasure which we enjoy. But, 
besides these, there are other associations we have 
with these forms, that still more powerfully serve to 
command our admiration: for they are the Grecian 
orders; they derive their origin from those times, 
and were the ornament of those countries, which 
are most hallowed in our imaginations; and it is 
difficult for us to see them, even in their modern 
copies, without feeling them operate upon our minds 
as relics of those polished nations where they first 
arose, and of that greater people by whom they were 
afterwards borrowed.” 


This analysis is to us perfectly satisfactory. 
But, indeed, we cannot conceive any more com- 
plete refutation of the notion of an intrinsic and 
inherent beauty in the proportions of the Grecian 
architecture, than the fact of the admitted beauty 
of such very opposite proportions in the Gothic. 
Opposite as they are, however, the great ele- 





ments ef beauty are the same in this style as in 
the other,—the impressions of religious awe and 
of chivalrous recollections coming in place of the 
classical associations which constitute so great a 
share of the interest of the former. It is well 
observed by Mr. Alison, that the great durability 
and costliness of the productions of this art have 
had the effect, in almost all regions of the world, 
of rendering their fashion permanent, after it had 
once attained such a degree of perfection as to 
fulfil its substantial purposes. 


‘“* Buildings,”’ he observes, ‘may last, and are in- 
tended to last, for centuries. The life of man is 
very inadequate to the duration of such productions ; 
and the present period of the world, though old with 
respect to those arts which are employed upon perish- 
able subjects, is yet young in relation to an art which 
is employed upon so durable materials as those of 
architecture. Instead of a few years, therefore, cen- 
turies must probably pass before such productions 
demand to be renewed; and, long before that period 
is elapsed, the sacredness of antiquity is acquired by 
the subject itself, and a new motive given for the 
preservation of similar forms. In every country, 
accordingly, the same effect has taken place: and 
the same causes which have thus served to produce 
among us, for so many years, an uniformity of taste 
with regard to the style of Grecian architecture, have 
produced also among the nations of the East, for a 
much longer course of time, a similar uniformity of 
taste with regard to their ornamental style of archi- 
tecture; and have perpetuated among them the same 
forms which were in use among their forefathers, 
before the Grecian orders were invented.” 


With regard again, to versification, we do net 
know whether there be anywhere a more inge- 
nious or philosophical speculation, than that short 
one, in which Mr. Alison has attempted to show, 
that it must have been first adopted, in ages arte- 
cedent to the use of writing, merely for the pur- 
pose of distinguishing elaborate composition from 
casual discourse, and pointing out to particular 
attention whatever was thought to deserve it, 
either by the importance of the matter, or the 
felicity of the expression. The substance of this 
speculation, which affords by far the best solution 
we have met with, of the singular fact of the 
priority of metrical to prose composition, will be 
found in the following passage. 


‘The use of language is acquired so early in life, 
and is practised upon common occasions with so lit- 
tle study or thought, that it appears to a rude people, 
as it does to the common people of every country, 
rather as an inherent power of our nature than as an 
acquisition of labour or study ; and, upon such occa- 
sions, is considered as no more expressive of desi 
or skill than the notes of birds or the cries of animals. 
When therefore men first began to think of compo- 
sition, and to expect admiration from their skill in it, 
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they would very naturally endeavour to make it as 
expressive as they could of this skill, by distinguish- 
ing it as much as possible from common language. 
There was no way so obvious for this, as by the pro- 
duction of some kind of regularity or uniformity; by 
the production either of regularity in the succession 
of des sounds, or of uniformity or resemblance in 
the sounds themselves. Such qualities in composi- 
tion would immediately suggest the belief of skill 
and design, and would of consequence excite all that 
admiration which, in the commencement of every 
art, such qualities so strongly and so justly raise. 
"The same cause, therefore, which induced the sculptor 
to give to his performances that form which was 
most strongly expressive of his skill, would induce 
the poet to employ that regularity or uniformity of 
sounds which was most immediately expressive also 
of his skill, and which was most likely to excite the 
admiration of his people. Rhyme or measure then 
(according to the nature of the language and the sn- 
rior difficulty of either) would naturally come to 
e the constituent mark of poetry, or of that species 
of composition which was designed to affect or to 
please. {[t would be the simplest resource which the 
poet could fall upon, to distinguish his productions 
from common language; and it would accordingly 
please, just in proportion to the perfection of its re- 
gularity, or to the degree in which it was expressive 
of his labour and skill. The greater and more im- 
portant characteristics of the art, a rude people must 
necessarily be unacquainted with; and what would 
naturally constitute the distinction to them between 
poetry and common language, would be the appear- 
ance of uniformity or regularity in the one, and the 
want of them in the other. 
‘ As thus the first instances of composition would 


_ be em. Bor pus by some species of uniformity, 


every kind of composition would gradually borrow, 
or come to be distinguished by, the same character. 
If it was necessary for the poet to study rhyme or 
measure, to distinguish his verses from common lan- 
guage, it would be equally necessary for the law- 

iver to study the same in the composition of his 
aws, and the sage in the composition of his apho- 
tisms. Without this character, they had no distinc- 
tion from usual or familiar expression; they had no 
mark by which they might be known to be the fruit 
of thought or reflection, instead of the immediate 
effusion of fancy. Before the invention of writing, 
the only expedient by which it seems possible that 
composition could be distinguished from common 
language, must have been some species of uniformity 
or regularity, which might immediately convey the 
belief of art or design, and thus separate it from that 
vulgar language which appeared to imply neither. 
It is hence that, in every country, proverbs, or the 
ancient maxims of wisdom, are distinguished by 
alliteration, or measure, or some other artifice of a 
like nature; that in many countries the earliest laws 
have been written in verse; and, in general, that the 
artificial composition which is now appropriated to 
poetry alone, and distinguished by the name of Poe- 
tical Composition, was naturally the prevailing cha- 
racter of composition, and applied to every subject 
which was the fruit of labour or meditation; as the 
mark, and indeed the only mark that then could be 
given, of the employment of this labour and medita- 
tion. 

«‘ The invention of writing occasioned a very great 
revolution in composition. What was written, was 
of itself expressive of design. Prose, therefore, 
when written, was equally expressive of design with 
verse or rhyme; and the restraints which these im- 
posed led men naturally to forsake that artificial 
composition, which now no longer had the value it 
bore before this invention. The discovery of writing 
seems, therefore, naturally to have led to composition 
in prose.” . 


But though this appears to us to be a perfectly 
just and satisfactory explanation of the origin of 
metrical composition, we cannot exactly agree 
with Mr. Alison in thinking, that the beauty of 
versification is to be referred altogether to our 
associations with those standard works which 





were produced in an early age under this form. 
Many things that were first introduced for hum- 
ble and vulgar purposes, have been afterwards 
turned to purposes of ornament and delight; and 
it is no doubt true, as Mr. Knight has remarked, 
that it would very early occur to those who wished 
their compositions to be remembered, not only as 
elaborate, but beautiful, to choose such combina- 
tions of regular sound as could be most smoothly 
and distinctly articulated ; and to dispose their 
emphatic words in the places where the force of 
the voice would naturally be thrown. It is to 
this observance,— to sympathy with the skill and 
success of the poet,—and to the recollection of 
the great body of beautiful compositions that exist 
under the same form, that we are inclined to as- 
cribe the whole beauty of versification: and we 
must own, that we think the last named author 
very greatly exaggerates its importance, when 
he contends, that, without its assistance, it would 
be absolutely impossible to sustain that elevation 
of tone, and lofty flow of utterance, which is 
necessary to the existence of poetry considered 
as the language of enthusiasm. Real enthusiasm, 
in so far as we have observed, has no tendency 
to express itself in measured language. We have 
no sort of notion that Demosthenes would have 
increased the effect of his Philippics, or Cicero 
of his Catilinarians, by turning them into Iambics; 
and are sure that we feel no want of the tone of 
enthusiasm, when we hear Mrs. Siddons or 
Kemble declaim the prose speeches of Shak- 
speare. On the contrary, we think it is almost 
established as a common remark, that this very 
uniform elevation of tone, and regular flow of 
sound, which are inseparable from verse, and 
essential, according to Mr. Knight, to the anima- 
tion of poetry, is found to pall upon the ear much 
sooner than prose of the most disorderly con- 
struction. <I"here are very few people, we be- 
lieve, who do not feel cloyed and satiated before 
they have read fifty solid pages of the finest poe- 
try in the world,—though there are not many 
reading men who would be at all oppressed with 
a much larger allowance of prose: and with re- 
gard to the assistance which one reading aloud 
may be supposed to derive from the verse, as 
directing him how to bring out the sense with 
effect, we are really at a loss to conceive what 
aid he could receive from such a guide, unless 
Mr. Knight is of opinion, that all verses of the 
same structure should be read with the same 
accent and intonation, whatever may be their 
subject or meaning. ‘To us, we will confess, it 
appears that, in reading either verse or prose, it 
is necessary to know the meaning and scope of 
the sentence, before it is possible to modulate the 
voice with propriety in pronouncing it; and that, 
after the meaning is known, it is just as easy to 
give it this modulation in prose as in verse. In 
both cases, it may be necessary to glance over a 
long and complicated sentence before we can 
safely venture upon delivering it; but this is just 
as necessary in measured as in unmeasured com- 
position ; and, when we are once possessed of 
its meaning and its structure, it is generally easier 
to give a just utterance to the latter than the 
former. 


(To be continued.) 





The Augsburgh Gazette states that the total popu- 
lation of Turkey is 23,000,000, of whom 16,900,000 
are Musselmen, and 7,000,000 Christians ‘or Jews. 
In some quarters of Constantinople the population 
has been tripled since the commencement of the last 


reign. 





From Gardiner’s Music of Nature. 
BIRDS. 


' Unquestionably we derive many hints for musical 
ecmposition from the “song of earliest birds” —froin 
the sweet warble of their woodnotes wild. In the 
summer time, the inquisitive and restless robin is 
early up, to wake the morn— 






and the “blackbird, with his chink, chink, mounts 
the towering ash, to wake the day.” 
The lark is in the air, and at “* Heaven’s gate 


sings ;”’ while the throstle on the tree, 





With warbling tune 
Welcomes in sweet rosy June. 


Nor is the night without its choir—the woodlark, 
and that chantress of the grove, the nightingale. 
Her song has been admired through every age for 
its soft and plaintive note; and as she sings in a 
lower voice than other birds, her performance in the 
night time resounds with a beautiful and solemn 
melody: Handel has closely copied her in the fol- 
lowing strain— 
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Sweet bird that shunn’st the noise of folly, 
Most musical—most melancholy ! 


It is difficult to account for so small a creature as 
a bird making a tone as loud as some animalsa 
thousand times its size; but a recent discovery has 
shown, that in birds the lungs have several openings, 
communicating with corresponding air-bags-or cells, 
which fill the whole cavity of the body, from the 
neck downwards, and into which the air passes and 
am in the progress of breathing. ‘This is not 
all; the very bones are hollow, from which air-pipes 
are conveyed to the most solid parts of the body, 
even into the quills and feathers: this air being 
rarefied by the heat of the body, adds to their levity. 
By forcing the air out of the body, they can dart 
down from the greatest heights with astonishing 
velocity. No doubt the same machinery forms the 
basis of their vocal powers, and at once solves the 
mystery. 

The tones of the smaller birds are so lofty, and 
above the reach of the ear, that it is scarcely possible 
to take them down; but their mezzo notes are much 
lower, and are more readily caught. 

The lowest notes belong to the cormorant, who is 
the basso in his tribe. is capacious chest, when 


filled with air, enables him to keep under water 
longer than any other; and, from the same cause 
also, he makes the deepest tones. 
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Their prere. haunt is Craig y Deryn, a moun- 
tain in North Wales, which you never pass in the 
evening without hearing their trombone notes harmo- 
nising with the sublimity of the scene. 

Persons who have not attended to birds, suppose 
that every one of the same species sings the same 
song; but although there is a general resemblance, 
a varieties may be noticed. Thus, ‘“‘ The Lon- 
don bird-catchers sad the song of the Kentish gold- 
finches, and the Essex chaffinches, and the Surrey 
nightingales, to those of Middlesex.” These varie- 
ties may be compared to the dialects of different 

rovinces. Probably it is the elegant shape and 
eauty of a bird, as well as its charm of voice, that 
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induces people to entail upon themselves the trouble 
of keeping them in cages. If these little prisoners 
could add words to their song, how would they be- 
moan their loss of liberty! Whether on the wing, 
or on the tree, how sportive and how gay they are! 
but murderous man pursues them to the thicket and 
the grove. It is an observation of the amiable Mr. 
Jlowiit, that shooting is, of all field sports, the least 
c.uel; the brutal mind will exhibit its ferocity in 
every thing, and in nothing has that brutality been 
more evinced, than in that wholesale butchery which 
many gentlemen have of late years thought fit to 
boast of in the newspapers, deeming it an honour to 
slaughter some hundred brace of birds in a day; but 
the practised sportsman, not led on by the blood- 
thirstiness of a Cossack, nor by the vanity, worthy 
of an idiot, nor by the pleasure of seeing an unfortu- 
nate anima! run gasping for breath, and dying with 
fear, will single out his victim and destroy it ina 
moment. How different the sensibility and noble- 
ness of mind of a Byron, who says, * The last bird 
I ever fired at was an eaglet, on the shore of the gulf 
of Lepanto. It was only wounded, and I tried to 
save it; but it pined and died, and I never did since, 
and never wil], attempt the death of another bird.’’* 

Fowls have a brisk and lively note in the morn- 
ing, but they loiter, and have a drawling tone in the 
evening. 

Of all the feathered tribe, the crowing of the cock 
is the most shrill and sonorous. Before the dawn, 
when every thing is still, he may be heard at the 
distance of three or four miles.t His cry consists 
of five notes, generally in the key of B. 





The following are the notes of a bantum, 





which essentially differ from those of the game-cock ; 
probably the same species would be found to have 
the same notes. The gallant chanticleer has, at his 
command, his amorous phrases, and his terms of de- 
fiance, as well as his song. By his crowing, ‘he 
has been distinguished in every age as the country- 
man’s clock and ’larum; as the watchman that pro- 
claims the divisions of the night.” 

When Buonaparte returned from Elba, the crow- 
ing of the cocks was taken as a certain omen of his 
regaining the throne; and such was the enthusiasm 
of the French people, that they confidently believed, 
and declared they heard every cock distinctly shout 





Vi-ve ’Em-pe - reur! 


which exclamation had the effect of rousing the na- 
tion from one end to the other. 

Who has not noticed the gallantry of this noble 
bird in the midst of his mates? With what a soft 
and courteous tone he invites his party to the feast, 
presenting to each a favourite grain, with a polite- 
ness that would do honour to man! Animals so 





* Moore’s Byron. 

+ Mr. Waterton, in his fearless wanderings, de- 
scribes the campanero as being heard at the distance 
of three miles. His note is like the sound of a dis- 
tant convent bell, which keeps tolling every other 
minute, in the extensive wilds of Demarara, with 
such effect, that Acteon would stop, and Orpheus 
would drop his lute to listen—so sweet, so novel, 
and romantic, is the toll of the pretty snow-white 
campanero. 





gifted are not only endowed with mind, but pro- 
bably enjoy al! the pleasures of conversation and 
scciety. If we turn to the Minuetto in the Second 
Quartett of Mozart, we find he has transferred the 
Janguage of this chatty brood, with great skill, into 
that beautiful composition. 

+s No sooner has a hen laid, than she rushes forth 
with a clamorous joy, which the whole brood adopt. 
The tumult is not confined to the.family concerned, 
but catches, from yard to yard, and spreads to every 
home-stead within hearing, till at last the whole vil- 
lage is in an uproar.” 

Haydn has adopted this riotous passage as the 
Finale to his Twentieth Quartetto. 

The cluck, cluck, of the hen, which she repeats, 
at distant intervals, to her chickens, serves to keep 
her straggling brood about her, and within hearing ; 
but the moment she changes this into a sort of chat- 
tering cry, it is understood by her young ones. as a 
call to partake of what she has found. Rossini has 
adopted many of these cackling passages in his 
operas, and to keep the resemblance as close as pos- 
sible, he has given them to the oboes and clarionets. 

The next vocalist that claims our attention is the 
cuckoo, without whose song we scarce can Call it 
spring. The Fae get bids him welcome in the 
early morn. orne by fragrant gales, he leaves his 
distant home, for our sunny spots—the coppice and 
the mead. Children mark his well-known song, 
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O how sweet ’tis, in the spring, 
To hear the welcome cuckoo sing. 


This noted bird is a foreign musician, and, like 
many others, remarkable for his cunning, as well as 
his song. They lay their eggs in the nests of other 
birds, which are no sooner hatched and fed, than the 
young cuckoo, with lawless strength, bundles out 
his brother nestlings, and takes complete possession. 
Thus obtaining bed and board at others’ cost, he 
stays and sings; and having passed the summer 
with us, bids John Bull adieu, and goes abroad. 

Parrots, like cuckoos, form their notes deep in the 
throat, and show great aptitude in imitating the hu- 
man voice. A most remarkable instance I met with 
at Mr. Braham’s villa, in Brompton. A lady, who 
had great admiration for his talents, presented him 
with a parrot, on which she had bestowed great 
pains in teaching it to talk. After dinner, during a 
pause in the conversation, I was startled by a voice 
from one corner of the room calling out, in a strong 
hearty manner, **Come, Braham, give us a song!” 
Nothing could exceed the surprise and admiration of 
the company. ‘The request being repeated, and not 
answered, the parrot struck up the first] verse of 
**God save the King,” in a clear, warbling tone, 
aiming at the style of the singer, and sang it through. 
The ease with which this bird was taught, was 
equally surprising with the performance. ‘The same 
lady prepared him to accost Catalani, when dining 
with Mr. Braham, which so alarmed madame, that 
she nearly fell from her chair. Upon his commenc- 
ing “ Rule Britannia,” in a loud and intrepid tone, 
the chantress fell on her knees before the bird, ex- 
claiming, in terms of delight, her admiration of its 
talents. 

This parrot has only been exceeded by Lord 
Kelley’s, who, upon being asked to sing, replied— 
“I never sing ona Sunday.” ‘Never mind that, 
Poll, come give us a song.’ ‘ No, excuse me, I’ve 

‘ot a cold—don’t you hear how hoarse I am?” 
This extraordinary creature rerformed the three 
verses entire of ** God save the King,” words and 
music, without hesitation, from the beginning to the 
end. 

The call of the owl is simply the reiteration of one 
note; Dr. Arne has copied it in Shakspeare’s song 
in the Tempest :—- 





Where the bee sucks, there lurk I; 
In a cowslip’s bell I lie, 
There I crouch, when owls do cry 
Aer te ee eee 
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The parental regard which birds show for their 
young, is worthy of remark. Their natural timidity, 
upon the appearance of danger, is converted into a 
degree of courage and boldness truly surprising. 
“A turkey, when she eyes a kite hovering in air, 
uses the note of alarm, in the exelamation, * Ko-e-ut, 
Ko-e-ut,’ and the young ones instantly conceal them- 
selves in the grass.”* 

Who has not roused the plover from her sedgy 
bank, and heard her mournful note— 


— 
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Pe-wit, pe-wit, pe-wit. 
Tumbling in air, in awkward flight, she wheedles 
you from the haunt of her young by her piteous 
cry; and the sagacious swallow, by a shril! alarm, 
bids his fellows beware that the hawk is near. 

In the summer morn what a chorus of birds! ca- 
rolling and straining their-throats to hail the coming 
day! Hid in the tangled hedge-row, the loquacious 
magpie is chattering to the jay. High in the orches- 
tra of the woods, the rooks, in the gaiety of their 
hearts, attempt to sing, but with no success; and 
the woodpecker, that critic of the grove, sets up his 
loud and hearty laugh. As the shades of eve draw 
on, the cooing doves, in mournful mood, begin their 
songt— 
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a tender tale of despairing ' vers. After which, 
“the merry fern-owl, with the clattering of his cas- 
tanets, calls his evening party to the dance.” From 
these natural exclamations, the musician draws the 
vivifying strokes of his art, and from these fragments 
of rhythm and melody, he forms the motivos of the 
most pleasing and diverting compositions: and 
though the song of birds is coeval with man, yet 
music is the science which arrives last at perfection. 


Of all the musicians of the woods, perhaps the 
most accomplished is the mocking-bird. The fol- 
lowing description is from Wilson’s Ornithology :— 


“ The plumage of the mocking-bird would scarcely 
entitle him to notice, bat his figure is well propor- 
tioned and even handsome, The ease, elegance, 
and rapidity of his movements—the animation of his 
eye, and the intelligence he displays in listening 
and laying up lessons from almost every species of 
the feathered race within his hearing, are really sur- 
prising, and mark the superiority of his genius. He 
has a voice capable of almost every modulation, from 
the clear mellow notes of the wood-thrush to the 
savage scream of the bald eagle. In measure and 
accent, he faithfully follows his originals; in force 
and sweetness of expression, he greatly improves 
upon them. His admirable song rises paramount to 
every competitor. His own native notes are bold, 
and full, and varied beyond a!l limits. In the height 





* Darwin. 

} Haydn has copied them in the Creation, when 
he describes the “« Cooing dove that seeks his tender 
mate.” 





Journal. 








of his song, his ardour and animation appear un- 
bounded—he sweeps round with enthusiastic ecstacy 
—he mounts or descends as his song swells or dies 
away; and as Mr. Bartram has beautifully expressed 
it—* He bounds aloft with the rapidity of an arrow, 
as if to recover and recall his very soul, expired in 
the last elevated strain. While thus exerting him- 
self, a by-stander destitute of sight would suppose 
the whole feathered tribe had assembled together, 
each striving to produce his utmost effort, so perfect 
are his imitations. He many times deceives the 
sportsman, and sends him in search of birds that are 
not within a mile of him, but whose notes he exactly 
imitates. Even birds themselves are imposed upon 
by his admirable music, and are decoyed by the fan- 
cied calls of their mates, or are driven with precipi- 
tation into the depths of the forest at the screams of 
what they suppose to be the sparrow-hawk.’ ” 


THE ELECTRO-MAGNETIC PRINTING TELEGRAPH. 


A remarkably curious instrument, bearing the 
name of the * Electro-Magnetic Printing Tele- 
raph,” is exhibiting at the Polytechnic Institution. 
‘he object of this invention is to convey information 
from one place to another by means of the electrical 
current, in such a way, that words or sentences trans- 
mitted from one locality are instantaneously printed 
in another, however distant; and this, too, without 
the agency of any person in the place to which the 
correspondence is to be forwarded. ‘The means by 
which this extraordinary effect is produced are sim- 
ple enough. Three wires for the passage of the elec- 
tric fluid are first laid between any two given places. 
To one end of these wires is attached a dial-plate 
with one revolving hand, which is kept in motion by 
a spring. A peg stops the hand when required; and 
the face of the dial-plate contains the letters of the 
alphabet separately arranged in a circle, each letter 
having a small hole in the plate, immediately under- 
neath it, into which the peg is placed, when the revo- 
lution of the hand is to*be arrested. ‘To the other 
end of the wires is affixed a small frame-work, and 
into it are introduced a cylinder, round which the 
paper to be printed on is placed; also, a wheel, 
having the letters of the alphabet arranged regularly 
on its edge, and a small inking roller. All these re- 
volve horizontally and simultaneously, the wheel 
with the letters being placed between the ink roller 
and the cylinder for paper. Motionis communicated 
to these parts by a pair of electro-magnets attached 
to them and communicating with the wires. Thus, 
if the word * thee” is to be printed, the hand on the 
dial-plate is allowed to revolve until it reaches the 
letter T, beyond which it is prevented from passing 
by the peg. When stopped, the printer places hi 


finger on a spring attached to the plate, which allows? 


a current of electricity to pass to the wheel with the 
letters, which immediately presses the letter T against 
the paper, it having previously been inked by the 
roller, and then retires. The other letters are ar- 
ranged in the same way until the word is complete. 
A peculiar part of the mechanism, and that which 
can hardly be explained without a diagram, relates 
to the passage of the galvanic current from the dial- 
plate to the wheel with the letters on it, in order to 
ab ug corresponding motion in both, so that the 
etter indicated by the dial-plate shall be printed by 
the other. This, however, is effected by a simple 
arrangement on the face of the dial-plate, which 
makes and breaks the current exactly in the way re- 
quired. The inventor of this extraordinary machine 
is Mr. Alexander Bain, the chronometer maker; and 
it a san that its introduction for telegraphic or other 
similar purposes might be attended with great suc- 
cess. The length of wires laid on atthe Polytechnic 
Institution is not more than a mile; but were it the 
distance of a hundred or a thousand, the instantaneous 
effect would be the same. There are some minor 
particulars which require ocular inspection in order 
to be fully understood.—John Bull. 


First Impressions on THe Gances.—Every thing 
is strange to him; groves of palm-trees meet lis eye 


on every hand; he sees the foot-prints of the tiger 
upon the mud deposited by the last high tide; 
jackals meet him on his walk, and hardly move out 
of his track; and monkeys mimic the cries of dying 
innocence in the adjoining copse; he sees the alli- 
gator basking upon the sand-bank like a log of wood ; 
vultures and adjutants flapping each other with their 
wings as they float by him, rafted on a dead Hindoo; 
vampire-bats skim silently through the evening air 
in search of prey; fire-flies glimmer and gyrate 
among the blossom-laden forest trees ; his ear is as- 
sailed and stunned by the noise, the buzz, and hum, 
and hiss, and clatter of ten thousand insects. The 
native tomtom sounds from the bazaar of a neigh- 
bouring village. ‘The houses are mere wigwams, 
shronded in most luxuriant vegetation. The people 
are almost naked, or clothed in muslin robes, with 
silver rings upon their ankles and their arms, their 
fingers and their toes, and golden ornaments in their 
ears and their noses. He is agreeably surprised to 
find them so fair; and more so to find them more 
handsome, and with more regular and finer turned 
features, than his own countrymen; graceful in their 
gait, easy and polite in their manners, and in their 
intercourse highly polished and civilised; speaking 
an unknown language, and yet making themselves 
understood ; kneeling in prayer along the highways, 
regardless of the turmoi] around them, or pouring out 
libations into the sacred stream.— Dr. M* Cosh. 


TO AN OLD LIVING POET. 


To thee that art the summer's nightingale, 
Thy sovereign goddesses’ most dear delight 
W hy do I send this rustic mairigale, 
‘that may thy tuneful ear unseason quite 7—Sr«nser. 


Dear friend and poet! leafy June 

Sheds light and shadow o’er thy head; 
And still the blackbird’s sylvan tune, 

At sunrise, lures thee from thy hed. 


Each olden book, like fragrant clime, 
Far o’er the azure Indian sea, 
Opens the treasuries of time, 
And gives its rubies unto thee. 


Imagination’s wondrous lamp 
Still shines upon thy studious hour; 
Thy footsteps haunt the Angelic Cainp ;* 
Thy couch is spread in Helen’s bower. f 


About thy gate, at morn and eve, 
Linger meek Spirits of the lyre; 

Soft raiment for thy thoughts they weave; 
And warm thee with their eyes of fire. 


Beneath their radiant feet, the ground 
With summer bloom of flowers grows bright; 
And Spring, with red-rose garland crown’d, 
Breathes odour on thy wintry night. 


Sweet Poet of the field and brook, 
Of fading hamlet—village tomb ; 
Thy lip, from Nature’s golden book, 
Pours wisdom through the scholar’s room. 


O teach us now one studious hour, 
At morn, or noon, to.give to thee ; 
On Nature’s shrine to lay one flower; 
And learn one lesson at her knee. 


Poet and Friend! in hope and fear, 
Upon thy tranquil life I gaze ; 
And see in thy declining year 
The shadows warm’d by summer rays. 


O’er the tempestuous wave of grief, 

Thy faith goes wandering, like the dove ; 
Like her, oft bringing home a leaf 

To crown the pilgrimage of love. 


How sweet thy winter evening’s close! 
No cloud of storm—no voice of strife ! 
And chiidhood’s own sweet scented rose, 
Still blooming on the edge of life! 
Asiatic Journal. 








* Paradise Lost. } The Iliad. 





A Sinner’s Conso.ation.—I remember, when I 
was a young student of divinity at the University of 
Glasgow, that an old man, by his own confession, 
and by general reputation, a great sinner, called upon 
me, and begged me to explain the Scripture doctrine 
as to future punishments. His anxiety was to ascer- 
tain whether they were to commence immediately 
atter death, or only after the day of judgment. I told 
him that I was but a raw student of theology, but | 
conceived it to be the gener | opinion of divines that 
no punishments would commence till after the day 
of judgment, or the general destruction of the world, 
“And how long will it be,” he asked, * till that pe- 
tiod comes?” =‘ Why, I cannot positively tell you,” 
said I, “but I believe astronomers conjecture that 
our globe will be safe for a million of years.” «0, 
come, then,”’ said the old sinner, “I shall have a 
million years in my grave, and there is no saying 
what may happen in that time.”’— Campbell's Life of 
Petrarch, 


Tue Borpeavx Beavties.—* Nowhere can wit- 
tier, more elegant, and handsomer women be found 
than at Bordeaux. Bordeaux is really the hothouse 
of France; women bloom here in all seasons; they 
have the gracefulness of French, the flexibility, vi- 
vacity, and velvet looks of Spanish, and the fine, 
transparent complexions of Englishwomen. _ Last 
year a book, entitled ‘Les Belles Femmes de Paris,’ 
was published. Pooh! the beautiful women of Pa- 
ris! {tis to Bordeaux you must come to see beau- 
tiful women. If, in the late Carnival, you had seen 
our delicate beauties at work—if you had been able. 
to measure with your eye all the slices of pie, all thé 
sandwiches, cups of chocolate, soups, sorbets, orgeat, 
punch, and cakes of all sorts which they swallowed 
up, you would have been as astonished as myself at 
the size of their charming stomachs.”—Bordeaur 
Print. 





Tue Last Parisian Bon Mot.—In Paris they 
always hunt a don mot to death—every body must 
have a trial of its effect, as every body must follow 
the one fashion of the hour. At present there reigns 
a witticism on Africa, which is in great force on ac- 
count of his royal highness the Duke d’Aumale 
having joined the troops there, and one cf his brothers 
being about to join him. The Comtesse de C. meets 
the whiskered Captain de B. and she says, “| hope 
you are not going on this tiresome African expedi- 
tion?” Captain de B., smoothing his dyed beard, 
replies, **.Von Madame; j'ai deja eu de Ul’ Afrique 
assez |”? The sound is exactly the same as “ J’ai 
deja eu de la fricassee!” The sneer implied is, “I 
have already shared that cooked-up affair!” 
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